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World Population Round-Up 


World population now appears 
to be growing at the unprecedented 
rate of slightly more than one per- 
cent per year. Some 25 million 
people were added in 1953. That 
is at the rate of about 70,000 daily. 


If the present growth rate per- 
sists, numbers would exceed 3.5 
billion by 1980, an increase of 46 
percent above the 1950 total. By 
the year 2000, approximately 4.1 
billion people would inhabit the 
earth ; by 2050, about 7 billion. 

The current speed-up in growth 
is placed in perspective by review- 
ing estimates of past performance. 
There was a very slow increase un- 
til 1650. Local spurts of growth— 
in Europe and elsewhere—were cut 
back by recurring famines and epi- 
demics. About a fourth of all Euro- 
peans died in 1347-49, the years of 
the Black Death. Between 1200 
and 1600, England averaged seven 
famines each century, and these re- 
sulted in a wave-like rise and fall 
in numbers, with no marked up- 
ward trend. 


Since 1650, the pattern of world 
population growth has changed 
drastically, bringing a persistent, 
accelerating increase in the rate of 
growth and in total numbers. It 
has been estimated that between 


1650 and 1850 numbers grew at an 
average annual rate of 0.4 percent; 
at 0.7 percent between 1850 and 
1900; and at 0.9 percent between 
1900 and 1950.1 Now the rate of 
increase is over one percent. 


In terms of total numbers, esti- 
mates place world population in 
1650 at about half a billion; in 1850 
at about 1.0 to 1.2 billion;? and 
now at 2.5 billion? Even allowing 
for a large margin of error, ‘‘it is 
clear that the world has sustained 
a fourfold increase in its popula- 
tion in the last 300 years.’”* 

It should be noted that nobody 
knows within a hundred million 
what the population of the world 
actually is because many countries 
with large populations produce no 
census or vital statistics data. For 
example, information is either lack- 
ing or very inadequate for many 
countries of the Middle East, Asia, 
and Africa; China remains a popu- 
lation enigma; and the Soviet 
Union releases no statistics 1egard- 
ing the number of its people. Even 
with these limitations, students of 
population are able to make fairly 
realistic estimates of numbers, 
growth rates, birth and death rates 
for the extensive blank areas in the 
world population map. 
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WHY THE SPEED-UP? 


The modern growth trend has 
been summed up in these words: 
‘*In the perspective of the thou- 
sands of years of man’s previous 
existence on earth, the modern era 
must appear as a period of unusu- 
ally rapid population growth.’ 

The net excess of births over 
deaths determines the speed with 
which world population grows. The 
slow growth until 1650 reflects high 
birth rates balanced by death rates 
almost as high. 


By about 1650, the ferment of 
the Renaissance, plus the bounty 
and the challenge of a new conti- 
nent to the West, set in motion a 
revolutionary change. Newton pro- 
posed the laws of physics; Galileo 
discovered the principle of the pen- 
dulum and invented the compound 
microscope; Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood. The pe- 
riod of empire building—followed 
by the industrial revolution, and 
the age of the iron horse and the 
iron ship—changed old patterns of 
production and consumption. Food 
became more abundant, and health 
improved. 

The greatly accelerated growth 
in the nineteenth century reflects 
the impact of man’s control of his 
environment. Jenner’s smallpox 
vaccine in 1798 opened the way 
for Koch, Reed, Pasteur, and other 
pioneers in disease control. Public 
health and technology have brought 
new methods which now afford a 
most effective control of diseases 
caused by bacteria, spirochaetes 
and viruses. 
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Even with all the technological 
progress, more than half the hu- 
man race is still living under the 
traditional pattern of high birth 
and death rates. China, and to a 
great extent India and Africa, have 
no more than begun to feel the im- 
pact of modern medicine. Should 
death rates fall rapidly in these 
heavily populated countries, num- 
bers would multiply. 

Students of population put the 
countries of the world into three 
classes with respect to fertility pat- 
terns. Class I includes the indus- 
trialized nations of Europe, North 
America, and Oceania. Compara- 
tively well-controlled birth and 
death rates keep the rate of natu- 
ral increase fairly low. Infant 
mortality is low, and life expect- 
ancy at birth approaches 70 years. 
Because mortality has been reduced 
to a minimal level, fluctuations in 
birth rates determine the rate of 
growth. Populations tend to be 
older, with about 25 percent under 
15 years. 

Class II includes those countries 
which are in transition from high 
birth and death rates to low birth 
and death rates. Death rates de- 
cline much faster than birth rates, 
so rates of natural increase are 
high. Many of these countries are 
experiencing population explosions 
of varving degrees. Mortality is 
declining and life expectancy is in- 
creasing. Brazil, Japan and prob- 
ably the USSR are typical of this 
class. 

Class III includes agrarian, un- 
der-developed countries of which 
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€ India, Pakistan and China are typi- 
cal. Such countries have not felt 
the impact of modern medicine and 
technology. Birth rates and death 
rates are both high, and approxi- 
mately in balance, so that the rate 
of natural increase is low. Infant 
mortality is high. Populations are 
younger—about 40 per cent of the 
people are under 15. Life expect- 
ancy at birth is only about 30 
years. Mortality is the primary 
determinant of population growth 
because fertility is relatively stable, 
and modern medicine and technol- 
ogy have not yet been natn to 
control death rates. 

Class III countries are ripe for 
population explosions. If death 
rates are drastically cut—and this 
can now be done quickly and cheap- 
ly—high birth rates will tend to 
persist for some time to come. The 
result would be a very rapid mul- 
tiplication in numbers. 
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POPULATION DENSITIES VARY 
GREATLY 

The average population density 
of the world is 47 per square mile, 
varying from 4 in Oceania to 124 
in Asia to 211 in Europe. In the 
western hemisphere the range is 
from 4 in Canada to 652 in Puerto 
Rico. In Europe it is from 4 in 
Iceland to 831 in the Netherlands.® 
Even within countries there are 
wide variations: in Egypt the av- 
erage is 55 persons per square mile, 
but in the settled portions it is 
nearly 1,300 persons.”? Table I shows 
world population distribution. 

High population densities result 
either from a high degree of eco- 
nomic development such as in Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Great Britain 
reflecting urban concentration; or 
from a heavy concentration of ru- 
ral population on cultivated lands, 
as is found in Puerto Rico and Java. 

The United Nations’ Report on 





TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD POPULATION 


Average An- 

Quality 1950 1953 Percent nual Growth 

of Estimate Estimate of Rate (1920-50) 

Region Estimate (millions) (millions) Total (percent) 
WORLD PaaS 2,406 2,465 en 0.9 
Africa Poor 199 206 8.4 1.3 
Pe ees ee 328 345 14.1 1.5 
USA and Canada Good 166 172 7.0 1.3 
Latin America Fair 162 173 7.1 1.9 
Asia (excl. Asiatic USSR) esse 1,272 1,296 52.5 0.8 
Near East Poor 75 77 3.1 1.0 
South-Central Asia Fair 442 454 18.4 1.1 
Japan Good 84 87 3.5 1.4 
Remaining Far East Poor 670 678 27.5 0.5 
Europe & Asiatic USSR = 594 604 24.4 0.7 
North-west-central Europe Good 215 218 §.8 0.6 
Southern Europe Good 92 94 3.8 0.9 
Eastern Europe & Asiatic 

UssR Fair 287 292 11.8 0.7 
Good 13 14 0.6 1.48 


e”™ 


—— ee 
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the World Social Situation dis- 
cusses low densities in these words: 

Low average population densities are 
also found in both less-developed and 
more-developed countries. Low density 
of population is generally associated with 
a low percentage of cultivated land out 
of the total amount of land. The low 
percentage of cultivated land may be due 
to the poor quality of the uncultivated 
lands; to natural obstacles to cultivation, 
such as deserts, mountains or malaria- 
infected jungles; to land uses other than 
cultivation, as in unimproved pasture and 
forested land; to primitive methods that 
limit the area a farmer can cultivate; to 
social obstacles, such as land ownership 
systems which keep land out of produc- 
tion; or simply to sparse population. 

Since the more-developed countries of 
low general density have, as a rule, large 
proportions of their populations living 
in towns and cities, their rural popula- 
tion densities are usually very low. 

om * F 

Less-developed countries of correspond- 
ingly low general density, on the other 
hand, often have a concentration of rural 
population on actually cultivated land 
that is as great as the rural concentration 
found in the most densely populated in- 
dustrial countries.® 

In an effort to visualize the 
world’s distribution of land area 
and people, distorted maps are pre- 
sented on pages 6 and 7. These 
show vivid contrasts. For example, 
Java has less than a fiftieth the 
area of Australia, but over six 
times the population. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


The above Report discusses poten- 
tial world population growth in 
these words: 

The present world population picture 
is one of rapid expansion. Over the last 
two decades, death rates have remained 
stationary or declined in all parts of the 
world where this trend is known, while 
birth rates have remained stationary or 
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have risen (with certain exceptions, es- 
pecially in Southern and Southeastern 
Europe). The world’s population, there- 
fore, has recently been growing at an 
accelerating pace. How long the accelera- 
tion will continue it is impossible to 
predict. In the economically most-devel- 
oped countries, the recent peak rate of 
increase has apparently been passed, and 
unless factors not now foreseen come into 
operation, future growth will probably 
be, at most, no greater than the present 
rate. But the economically less-devel- 
oped countries which, because of their 
vast populations, will largely determine 
the general world picture of population 
change, present more imponderable ele- 
ments. Their death rates are being radi- 
eally reduced—and can be reduced much 
more in the future—by modern mass 
methods of disease control, such as the 
use of DDT. Some of these methods can 
be applied without the populations of the 
areas having to go through the general 
economic and social changes that were 
associated with the reduction of mortal- 
ity in European countries in the past 
and, later, with the reduction of birth 
rates. The problem of supplying suffi- 
cient food for the rapidly increasing 
numbers is urgent and fundamental. If 
this problem is solved, it is possible that 
average death rates in the less-developed 
areas, taken as a group, may before long 
approach the levels now observed in 
highly industrialized societies, while fer- 
tility continues for some time to ex- 
hibit the traditional patterns of a pre- 
industrial society. With continuing eco- 
nomic development, urbanization, and as- 
sociated changes, birth rates may in time 
fall from their present high levels to a 
point commensurate with the reduced 
death rates, as has occurred in most of 
the countries that are now highly indus- 
trialized—although it is difficult to pre- 
dict when this may occur. The reduction 
of birth rates in these countries may, 
perhaps, be hastened if the governments 
choose to encourage such a trend and 
find effective means of carrying out that 
policy. 

But, in any case, the width of the gap 
that now exists between the birth and 
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@ cats rates of many under-developed 
areas makes it almost certain that rapid 
world population growth will, under pres- 
ent circumstances, continue at least for 
some decades in the future and this pros- 
pect must be taken into account in the 
formulation of social policy.19 


Obviously, no one can predict how 
long the present trend in world 
population growth will continue. 
Many factors—not the least that of 
how much food and other goods 
ean be provided from the abun- 
dance of the earth—determine the 
limits of population growth. But 
quite clearly, there will never be 
more people living on the earth 
than there is food to sustain them. 

Now well over half the world’s 
people are underfed, poorly clothed, 
and inadequately housed. But the 
rate of population increase is at a 
record high. With every prospect 
that it will continue to accelerate, 
a very rapid multiplication of peo- 
ple is in prospect during the next 
century. 


NEEDED: A MODERN MIRACLE 
OF LOAVES AND FISHES 

Large increases in the present 
production of food and goods and 
vast improvement in distribution 
are essential before the world’s 2.5 
billion can be provided a decent 
subsistence. Then there is that 
yearly increment of some 25 mil- 
lion people which adds enormously 
to the magnitude of the problem. 

Within recent years there has 
been much speculation as to the 
possibility of supplementing the 
food supply with synthetic foods of 
various kinds: yeasts, algae, plank- 
ton, and substances produced by 
chemical factories. Theoretically, 
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the alga, Chlorella, could produce 
from 15 to 20 tons of dry matter 
having a 50 percent protein con- 
tent per acre. At present, a few 
hundred pounds have been grown 
in a pilot plant.?? This seems to in- 
dicate beyond doubt that the exist- 
ing sourees of food may he mate- 
rially increased by such means. 
Furthermore, it is theoretically pos- 
sible to add to the earth’s food 
supply considerably by increasing 
agricultural yields. 

Even though these technical pos- 
sibilities exist, it should be pointed 
out that neither of these two ex- 
pedients are likely to bring about 
a quick miracle of ‘‘loaves and 
fishes.’’ Developing synthetic food 
production and reorganizing world 
agriculture will take generations 
and will involve the accumulation 
of very large capital funds.!? Dur- 
ing this time the increase of world 
population at an accelerating rate 
might exceed, as in India today, 
the gains in food production. The 
net result would be millions more 
hungry people, not abundance for 
all. 

Potential sources of more food do 
not justify the claim often made 
that technology will be able to pro- 
duce enough food for an indefinite- 
ly increasing population. The 
growth potential of the human spe- 
cies should never be underestimat- 
ed. If death rates are controlled 
and fertility continues at the pres- 
ent level, it would take only thirty 
years or less for world population 
to double. This would mean seven 
billion by the year 2010, and 15 
billion a century hence. 
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“, .. IF GOVERNMENTS CHOOSE 
TO ENCOURAGE .. .” 


The production of vast ‘‘Chlor- 
ella-farms’’—not yet in existence— 
and increased agricultural yields 
might buy the time which the world 
so desperately needs to redress its 
balance between births and deaths. 
Time is essential to develop the 
tools and techniques of population 
control which will prove as accept- 
able to the peoples of the world as 
are the tools and techniques of 
death control. Years will be re- 
quired for the educational processes 
after new tools are available. 

If improvements in living con- 
ditions are the best bulwark against 
communism, the relationship be- 
tween population control and world 
peace is clearly defined. The des- 
perate years of reconstruction since 
World War IT have dramatized the 
extent to which development pro- 
grams can be threatened by explo- 
sive population growth. All the 
costs, in terms of human misery 
and taxpayers’ dollars, will not 
have been in vain if governments 
will find ways to encourage the 
research and to initiate the educa- 
tion and demonstration programs 
so urgently needed now. 

A good deal of progress toward 
rational population thinking has 
been made during the last five 
years, especially in a few countries 
which face population crises of 
varying degrees. India leads the 
world in her heroic effort to cope 
with overpopulation. Her Five 


Year Plan clearly analyzes the 
problem, and the government has 
allocated funds to begin to cope 
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with it. The statement made by the 
Registrar-General of the 1951 All- 
India Census, abstracted on pages 
14and 15, is courageously realistic.?* 


In Japan, public recognition in- 
creases steadily, and falling birth 
rates give cause for real hope. Pre- 
mier Naguib of Egypt has recently 
appointed a Population Commis- 
sion to study the problem there. 

In the United States, govern- 
ment reluctance to recognize the 
problem seems to be lessening at 
last. Some officials are discussing 
population problems openly, relat- 
ing them directly to foreign policy, 
world trade, and foreign aid. Off- 
cial reports are using less guarded 
language.** Non-governmental rec- 
ognition of the problem continues 
to grow steadily. 

In the United Nations, the De- 
partment of Social Affairs and the 
Department of Economic Affairs 
are concerned with various aspects 
of the population problem, and the 
Population Commission is arrang- 
ing the first United Nations’ World 
Conference on Population, to be 
held in Rome in September 1954. 

One of the most encouraging de- 
velopments of all is that people in 
many crowded countries are be- 
coming aware that hunger and mis- 
ery are closely related to overpopu- 
lation. In addition to Japan, fall- 
ing birth rates in Italy and Puerto 
Rico, predominantly Roman Cath- 
olie countries, are concrete indica- 
tions that once people understand 
cause and effect they will act to 
control their numbers. 


Rosert C. Coox, Editor. 
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POPULATION RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Many organizations in many 
countries are actively engaged in 
research work in population.* Un- 
fortunately space limitation makes 
it impossible to mention all of 
them, but a partial list follows: 


Institut National d’Etudes Démogra- 
phiques, Paris, France. 
Research conducted by scientists repre- 
senting various fields, e.g., sociology, 
economics, psychology, ete., in theoreti- 
cal aspects of demography and specific 
problems of French demography. Pub- 
lishes Population quarterly. 
Alfred Sauvy, Director. 
Inter American Statistical Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 
Spearheaded the first hemispheric cen- 
sus, the 1950 Census of the Americas, 
functioning within the 22 member na- 
tions of the Pan American Union. 
Stimulates the collection, tabulation, 
analysis, comparability, and availability 
of statistics; promotes cooperation be- 
tween national statistical offices; pro- 
vides guidance and assistance in devel- 
opment of statistical skills within na- 
tions. 
Francisco de Abrisqueta, Secretary- 
General. 
International Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population, Paris, France. 
Non-official advisory body to the United 
Nations Population Commission. Co- 
operating with the United Nations in 
preparations for the World Population 
Conference to be held in Rome, Sep- 
tember 1954. 
L. Hersch, President. Administrative 
Director, Frank Lorimer, Washington, 
nm. € 
Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, New 
York. 
Sponsored study conducted in Indian- 
apolis on social and psychological fac- 
*The “News.” issued monthly by the Inter- 
national Planned Parenthood Federation (501 
Madison Avenue, New York City) lists or- 
ganizations devoted primarily to the develop- 


ment of birth control programs throughout the 
world. Such organizations are not included 
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tors affecting fertility. Conducts orig- 
inal research on effectiveness of family 
planning. Holds conferences dealing 
with problems of under-developed areas. 
Publishes The Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly. 

Frank G. Boudreau, M.D., Executive 
Secretary. 

Office of Population Research, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey 
Undertakes detailed analyses of demog- 
raphic data for various areas and 
countries. In cooperation with the 
Population Association of America pub- 
lishes Population Index, quarterly bib- 
liography of current demographic lit- 

erature. 
Frank Notestein, Director. 

Population Council, Inc., New York, New 

York. 

Established in 1953 to participate in 
five basic areas of the population prob- 
lem: (1) study of the problems pre- 
sented by the increasing population of 
the world and the relation of that 
population to material and cultural re- 
sources; (2) encouragement and sup- 
port of research and the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge resulting 
from such research; (3) serving gen- 
erally as a center for the collection 
and exchange of facts and informa- 
tion on the significant ideas and devel- 
opments relating to population ques- 
tions; (4) cooperation with individuals 
and institutions having similar inter- 
ests; and (5) taking of the initiative 
in the broad fields which in the aggre- 
gate constitute the population problem. 
Frederick Osborn, Executive Vice 
President. 

Population Investigation Committee, Lon- 
don School of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science, London, England. 

Set up in 1936 to promote and under- 
take research into the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of population ques- 
tions. Publishes Population Studies 
three times per year. 

Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, Chair- 
man. 
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* Research Institute of Population Prob- 


lems, Welfare Ministry, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan. 
Research in population problems and 
its theories; study of population from 
angle of social sciences, i.e., economic, 
social policy, and geography; from 
angle of social biology, social hygiene, 
and eugenics; study of racial problems 
and its theories. 
Ayonori Okazaki, Chief. 

Scripps Foundation for Research in Popu- 
lation Problems, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Research conducted by this organiza- 
tion has covered a wide range of dem- 
ographic problems, including popula- 
tion projections for the United States. 
Of late, emphasis has been placed on 
internal migration and related subjects. 
P. K. Whelpton, Director. 
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United Nations, Department of Social 
Affairs, Population Division, New 
York, New York. 

Major current project is preparation 
of report ‘‘ Findings of Studies on the 
Relationships Between Population 
Trends and Economie and Social Fac- 
tors.’’ Publishes Population Bulletin 
(not to be confused with the Popula- 
tion Bulletin of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau) and Population Studies 
series (irregular). 

John Durand, Acting Director. 

United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs, Statistical Office, New York, 
New York. 

Publishes Demographic Yearbook and 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics which 
includes demographic data. 

Forrest Linder, Director. 





Forecast or Fairy-Tale?P 


A 1200-page compendium, 
‘‘World Population and Produc- 
tion’’ by W. S. and E. §. Woytin- 
sky, was published by the Twentieth 
Century Fund on November 23. It 
is of especial interest to readers 
of the Bulletin because of its fore- 
east of world population growth 
during the next century. In the 
light of recent trends and of rea- 
sonable outlooks, this forecast 
seems to be tragically unrealistic. 

Three weeks before publication 
the Fund released an announce- 
ment, widely quoted in news and 
editorial columns. It was full of 
pointed comments about ‘‘ Malthu- 
sian pessimists,’’ and glowing pre- 
dictions of an impending global 
Utopia. This announcement, which 
was even more hopeful than the 
text on which it was based, strongly 
implied that the population prob- 
lem is about to be ‘‘solved’’: ‘‘A 


large part of the human race al- 
ready has passed through its pe- 
riod of most rapid increase and— 
contrary to Malthus and other 
gloomy theorists— world popula- 
tion within another century and a 
half is likely to be increasing at a 
lower rate than now and will be 
relatively stabilized at a level the 
earth can well support . . . the 
Woytinskys believe that, as in the 
past, the future growth of world 
population will be associated not 
with the growth of poverty but 
with a steady improvement in liv- 
ing conditions.” 

Who are the Woytinskys, and 
how did the Twentieth Century 
Fund come to sponsor their view- 
point? Mr. W. S. Woytinsky has 
had a most unusual career. He has 
achieved distinction in economics 
and statistics in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, in pre-Hitler Germany, and 
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in the United States. He has served 
as economist in the United States 
Social Security Administration, 
and has done extensive research in 
labor force problems for the Social 
Science Research Council. For 
years he has been producing thick 
and exhaustive volumes—in Rus- 
sian, German, and English—in the 
field of his major interest: labor 
force statistics and economics. In 
the field of demography, both ap- 
pear to speak as laymen, with no 
particular technical competence. 

The foreword states that the 
book ‘‘is the result of more than 
five years of intensive study by the 
authors.’’ Great labor certainly 
went into producing this huge and 
doubtless very useful compendium. 
It appears, however, that most of 
the work on world population was 
done several years ago. The chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘The Future of World 
Population,’’ written solely by Mr. 
Woytinsky, presents a fairly com- 
plete survey of technical and offi- 
cial publications up to the begin- 
ning of World War II. but few re- 
cent references appear in the bibli- 
ography. Bringing the story up to 
date from 1945 seems to have in- 
volved no more than a rather cur- 
sory skimming of the recent litera- 
ture. Yet so varied and far reach- 
ing have been the developments 
during the last decade, that to 
forecast population trends without 
evaluating these changes, and to 
clothe this forecast in the trappings 
of scholarship, raises a serious ethi- 
cal question. 

Most of the chapter is a review 
of various mathematical formulae 
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which have been suggested to de- 3 


scribe population growth. None of 
these has proved reliable, so Mr. 
Woytinsky bases his prediction of 
world population growth during 
the next century mainly on an arti- 
ele published by Dr. Frank Note- 
stein in 1945. This was before cer- 
tain most significant changes in 
trends, initiated about the time 
World War II began, were fully 
revealed. 

Since 1945, the ‘‘ wonder-drugs’’ 
and the antibiotics have greatly 
enhanced prospects of survival. 
The use of DDT and other insecti- 
cides has utterly changed the out- 
look for the control of malaria and 
other insect-borne diseases in many 
heavily populated parts of the 
world. The success of Ceylon in 
reducing its death rate in one year 
from 20 to 14 is a classical example 
of this.* When Dr. Notestein made 
his predictions in 1945. all these de- 
velopments were in the future. It 
is indeed astounding that Mr. Woy- 
tinsky should not recognize in 1953, 
as Dr. Notestein has lone since 
done, that DDT alone put the ear- 
lier forecasts badly out of joint! 

In 1945, Dr. Notestein predicted 
that world population would stand 
at 3.3 billion people by the year 
2000. This estimate he considered 
‘*probably conservative.’’ It im- 
plied a slightly accelerated growth 
between 1940 and 1970 but a sharp 
curtailment after that date. The 
acceleration of growth since 1940 
has continued, and it is very likely 
to persist. At the present rate of 
increase, Dr. Notestein’s forecast 


*See the Population Bulletin for June 1952. € 
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may be low by nearly a billion peo- 
ple by the year 2000. The crucial 
question of how long this rapid 
growth will continue depends on 
the success of the earth’s people in 
producing more food and goods to 
keep its rapidly expanding popu- 
lation supplied, and on how rapidly 
‘‘improvident maternity’’ (See 
page 15) can be brought under con- 
trol. 

In the light of these well publi- 
cized developments, Mr. Woytin- 
sky’s assumption that the world has 
passed its point of maximum 
growth is very hard to understand. 
With the present annual rate of 
increase over one percent — and 
still rising—the prediction that for 
the second half of the twentieth 

entury the rate ‘‘would be ap- 
proximately .6 percent’’ appears to 
this reviewer to border on the in- 
credible. Like many others, Mr. 
Woytinsky seems to be grasping at 
any straw of dogma or illusion to 
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avoid facing the dilemma of popu- 
lation growth, which Julian Hux- 
ley considers ‘‘ probably the gravest 
problem of our time.’’ 

The dramatic reductions in 
death rates that have occurred in 
the past generation are one of the 
most important developments in 
man’s long fight to better his con- 
dition. But these new discoveries 
may prove in the end to be a curse 
rather than a blessing if means 
cannot be found—and quite quick- 
ly—to bring fertility into balance 
with declining mortality.’ The 
growth potential of the earth’s 2.5 
billion humans is so great that tim- 
ing is crucial. Pronouncements 
which delay recognition of the 
problems are dangerous. 

In the light of such considera- 
tions it seems, to this writer, tragic 
that a great philanthropic founda- 
tion has lent itself to what surely 
will prove in the light of history to 
be little better than a hoax. 

Rosert C. Cook 





The Shrinking World of Don Giuseppe 


Reported in the New York Times, 
December 13, 1953: 


Rome, November 20 (Reuters) — Ter- 
ruggia is a cluster of stone houses on a 
north Italian hilltop, resembling thou- 
sands of similar villages in this rugged 
land. 

But something revolutionary has hap- 
pened in Terruggia. 

The Terruggians, staunch Roman Catb- 

lics in every other respect according to 


their priest, decided early this year to 
have no more children. 

They say that the reason for their de- 
cision is economic. 

Half of the men in this village of 940 
souls are landowners who grow and sell 
grapes; of the other half, most hold mod- 
erately well paid positions in factories at 
nearby Casale. Only a few are laborers. 

When the war ended, they enjoyed a 
boom in wine and farm produce prices and 
they were able to buy smart clothes and 
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ride into town on feast days by car or 
motorcycle. 

Outside, their houses looked like those 
of any other north Italian village, but in- 
side were installed all the conveniences 
of town life. 

**We reaped the benefits of long years 
of hard work, a great deal of sweat, and 
small returns,’’ one told the village 
priest. ‘‘ Now we are organizing our lives 
so that we may have smal] families and 
pleasant homes, instead of large broods 
and pigsties.’’ 

The youngest baby in Terruggia is 10- 
months-old Sergio Pessina. It was in 
June that the village priest began to get 
anxious about his flock, remembering that 
only in March the Bishop of Casale had 
exhorted them all to have large families, 
**which are the blessing of God.’’ 

**Tt is no use at all having fine clothes 
if you have no children,’’ he said. 

Few of the women who heard him had 
more than one child. 

So the village priest, Don Giuseppe, 
whose benign, bespectacled face hides the 
firmness of his convictions, began to ask 
around. His adult parishioners told him 
their decision. 

Birth statistics over the last sixty years 
show up the seriousness of the step that 
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Terruggia men and women have taken. & 


In 1895, a record year, forty-three ba- 
bies were born. The average until the 
first post-war years was thirty-two, but 
in 1944 only thirteen were born. There 
were twenty-six in 1947, at the height 
of Terruggia’s boom, then seventeen in 
1948, twenty in 1950 and suddenly, in 
1951, the number dropped to eight, rose 
again to eleven in 1952, and will be nil 
this year. 

But if this seems defiance on the part 
of Terruggia’s men and women, Don 
Giuseppe never complains of their at- 
tendance to other religious duties. 

Even though half of them voted Com- 
munist and Socialist in the last general 
election, they all go to church on Sun- 
days. The priest says that crime is un- 
known in the village. 

Don Giuseppe proclaims these facts 
with pride. But suddenly he throws up 
his hands: 

‘*TIf only it weren’t for this matter of 
the children. What can have got into my 
people?’’ 

And some Italians say the devil has 
ridden into Terruggia on a scarlet motor- 
cycle, carrying a television set under one 
arm and a vacuum cleaner under the 
other. 





The All-India Census of 1951 


Registrar-General sees “Improvident Maternity” as crux of India’s 
struggle with hunger. 


On November 12, 1953 The States- 
man (New Delhi) carried as a lead- 
tng article a summary of the cen- 
sus findings and the Registrar-Gen- 
eral’s conclusions. The following 
excerpts present some of the high- 
lights of. this report. 


The publication today of the narrative 
report of the All-India Census of 1951 
is, by any account, one of the most im- 
portant events since Independence. A 


census is no mere counting of heads, but 
yields quarries of sociological and demo- 
graphical material for scholars to wield 
their picks on. Specialized studies and 
papers have already been issued from the 
Registrar-General’s office itself, and more 
will follow. 
> « 

Everything leads up to the problem 
which, consciously or unconsciously, rules 
India’s future—her rapidly growing pop- 
ulation. Three hundred sixty million in 


1951, it will, given certain conditions, e 
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= million in 1961, 460 million in 1971 


d 520 million in 1981. 


The fourth chapter ‘‘ Before and Since 
1921’? is an essential precursor to the at- 
tempt to survey the future. The year 
1921 is taken as a critical year because 
during the 30 years preceding it, the 
population of India increased by 12.2 
million while in the 30 years following 
the increase was 110 million. The pattern 
of increase in the two periods changed 
fundamentally. Positive checks like fam- 
ine and pestilence operated repeatedly 
before 1921, and before that year culti- 
vation had more than kept pace with the 
growth of population. The productivity 
of cultivation per capita has also steeply 
declined since 1921 and, most important, 
shortage of foodgrains developed in In- 
dia around 1921 and has since been grow- 
ing steadily. Also, in recent years there 
has been a change in the conception of 
the State’s responsibility in respect of 
the supply and distribution of grains and 

e development of a ‘‘State Trading 

stem’’ on which millions of people de- 
pend today. The Bengal Famine of 1943 
stands out tragically as a landmark. 


THE PROSPECT 


On the structure of the first four chap- 
ters, and with the feeling that a report 
on the 1951 census would be materially 
incomplete if it failed to deal adequately 
with the future of the population prob- 
lem, the Registrar-General has written 
the last chapter ‘‘The Prospect—1981.’’ 
There are two cautionary qualifications— 
one is that the nature of the material is 
such that widely varying views can be 
held in respect of the facts themselves 
and in the appreciation of their signifi- 
cance. The other is that the views ex- 
pressed are purely Mr. Gopalaswami’s 
and commits nobody. 


_ * oe 
Unless the ‘‘catastrophe’’ of a break- 
down in food supplies, with consequent 


famine, or the ‘‘near-miracle’’ occurs of 
Indian women-folk voluntarily beginning 
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to practice limitation of child-bearing, 
the growth of population by 1981 to 520 
million is taken as certain. 

The question then is whether India can 
develop her agriculture sufficiently to 
feed at least 520 million by 1981. In Mr. 
Gopalaswami’s estimate, the answer is: 
No. Taking figures as a percentage of 
the productivity prevailing in India in 
1951, the increase in agricultural produe- 
tivity required to keep pace with the 
growth of population is 21% before 1961, 
37% before 1971 and 54% before 1981. 
Taking all possible methods of increase 
of production i.e. irrigation, increase of 
acreage under crop and other methods, 
the Registrar-General is of the opinion 
that, when India’s total population 
reaches and passes 450 million (in about 
1969), the effort to keep pace with the 
unchecked growth of population is bound 
to fail. It is also his substantiated opin- 
ion that industrialization is not the an- 
swer to the food problem. 

Since agricultural] productivity may, ac- 
cording to the Registrar-General, possi- 
bly be increased by one-third of its pres- 
ent level and this will correspond to the 
needs of a total population of 450 mil- 
lion, the general population objective 
must be so to limit the number of births 
that it does not materially exceed the 
number of deaths and thus achieve a sub- 
stantially stationary population before 
the number exceeds 450 million. 


IMPROVIDENT MATERNITY 


Recalling the definition of ‘‘improvi- 
dent maternity’’ [as a] birth occurring 
to a mother who has already given birth 
to three or more children (of whom at 
least one is alive), the Registrar-General’s 
opinion is that if improvident maternity 
ean be ended or reduced drastically, the 
excess of births over deaths will be re- 
duced to negligible numbers and a sub- 
stantially stationary population achieved. 
Within the next 15 years the target should 
be to reduce the incidence of improvident 
maternity from its present level of 40% 
to 5%. The organization in education, 
health services etc. which this will neces- 
sitate is discussed. 
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ERRATUM for October 1953 Population Bulletin € 


TABLE I, page 69, lines giving vital rates for Canada and United States sho 
read: 


Birth Rate Death Rate Natural Increase 
1947-51 1947-51 1947-51 
Average Average Average 
Canada 27.3 9.2 18.1 
United States 24.4 9.8 14.6 
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